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Description of the Project: 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PROJECT 

‘Vincent Lanier, Project Director 






Like every other professional in education and 
most of the literate public, teachers of art and 
art education have been watching the recent 
consistent progress of instructional tech- 
nology. As the media field becomes more 
widespread and more inventive, some of its 
implications for art education become obvi- 
ous and exciting. Late in 1964 a group of art 
educators developed the concept of a project 
designed essentially to collect information 
on the newer media and their impact on 
the teaching of art and to disseminate this 
information as widely as possible among the 
members of the profession. 

To some extent the origin and intent of 
this, project paralleled the music educators 
project of that year. 1 Also, since NAEA is 
capable of widespread and effective dissemi- 
nation, the project, like that of the music 
educators, was developed as a proposal to 
the USOB, sponsored by the national asso- 
ciation. 

The proposal was submitted to the U. S. 
Office of Education in March, 1966. It was 
approved by the Arts and Humanities 
Branch and the Media Office of that agency 
and funded under Title VII B of the Nation- 
al Defense Education Act for $66,044.00. 
Its duration was 18 months, starting May 1, 
1965 and ending August 31, 1966. A com- 
mittee made up of Edward Mattil (Pennsyl- 
vania State University), Herbert Burgart 
(George Peabody College), Kenneth Beittel 
(Pennsylvania State University), Charles 
Dorn (NAEA), Elliot Eisner (Stanford 
University), Harlan Hoffa (U.S. Office of 
Education), Anna Hyer (Division of Audio- 
Visual Instruction), C. R. Carpenter (Penn- 
sylvania .State University), Gerald Torkel- 
son (University of Washington) and the 
Project Director assumed the responsibility 
of planning the overall framework of the 
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project. 

Since the project was concerned with the 
generation and accumulation of media ideas 
and information as these relate to the teach- 
ing of art, the focus of the project was seen 
as a symposium of 5 days length during 
which 50 selected art educators and 4 media 
specialists would he brought together. By 
using dependable traditional devices such as 
the presentation of papers, discussion by a 
carefully chosen panel, intensive analysis of 
particular problems by small interest groups 
and the examination of a range of existing 
media hardware and materials in art, the 
symposium could and did concentrate sus- 
tained attention on the impact of education- 
al technology on the field in question. 

Subsequent project activities were seen 
primarily as supportive of the widest possible 
dissemination of ideas and information from 
the results of the symposium and all other 
relevant sources. This dissemination includ- 
ed visual and verbal presentations at the 
NAEA regional conventions and other meet- 
ings, and duplicated and printed materials 
developed by the project and published by 
NAEA. This project report itself is visual- 
ized as a dissemination vehicle. 

In order to insure the greatest likelihood 
of a wide dissemination of the results of 
the symposium, a broad range of levels of 
art education was stipulated for participant 
selection. The 50 funded participants includ- 
ed elemenatry classroom teachers, secondary 
art teachers, supervisors of art, college and 
university art and art education teachers, 
researchers, and those interested in contin- 
uing education and museum education. Al- 
so, in each ca3e, the individual participant's 
capacity for serving as a disseminator was 
emphasized, both in the selection process 
and in his subsequent activities during and 



after the symposium. Four media specialists 
(Carpenter, Allen, Finn, Norberg) were 
chosen as people who would be able to reflect 
some sensitivity for the educational role of 
the visual arts as well as superior compe- 
tence and imagination within the media 
field. 

The kinds of issues confronted by those 
assembled at the symposium included a con- 
siderable variety. One type was the explora- 
tion of human learning and development 
and the reciprocal impact of such investi- 
gation on both fields. While art education 
is poorly (and some might say properly so) 
represented in the structures of theories of 
learning and instruction, educational tech- 
nology is very heavily indebted to these 
areas for conceptual support. The review 
of the implications of the intellectual ori- 
gins of the media field was done by C. R. 
Carpenter in the first paper. 

A second area of concern was the growing 
mass of research in the media field and its 
relevance to art education. In particular 
those studies which investigated visual 
phenomena can, and in some instances do, 
provide material with which the art educa- 
tor can more readily understand the dynam- 
ics of his own field. A further considera- 
tion in this area is the possibility that re- 
search in art education can shed some light 
on the problems which media students face 
both on a theoretical and on a practical level. 
While this was not found to be the case 
during this project, by no means have all 
potential relationships of this nature been 
fully explored. William Allen presented a 
paper on this second issue. 

A third kind of issue was examined by 
James Finn. This had to do with the exist- 
ing hardware of media, its proper logistical 
and administrative handling, and how both 
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these factors can exert influence on the teach- 
ing of art. Although those in educational 
technology are quick and correct to point 
out that the machine aspect of the field is 
not its only present or potential contribu- 
tion, there is no doubt that much of the sig- 
nificance of the field for art education, or 
for any curriculum area, is dependent upon 
a proper exploitation of technological devel- 
opments. For this purpose, the kind of stim- 
ulus which can grow out of exchanges of 
information during a prolonged confronta- 
tion is of great and unique value. Often 
the benefits derived from the experience for 
later speculation and development cannot 
be readily observed at the close of the period 
of confrontation, or, for that matter, may 
never be recognized as the source of a sub- 
sequent step forward. James Finn's pres- 
entation at the project symposium is omit- 
ted in this report due to its essentially visual 
nature. His approach to media problems, 
however, is well represented in the panel 
discussion portion of this document. 

t The last speaker, Kenneth Norberg, was 
given the task of projecting present tenden- 
cies in media as they relate to art education 
in the near as well as distant future. In 
some instances, the most imaginative extra- 
polation may provoke the most practical con- 
sequences. This is. perhaps most true in re- 
lating areas of consideration which have up 
to that point been reasonably discrete. 

Building upon the conceptual and infor- 
mational bases established by the media 
specialists in their prepared papers, the 
panel discussion, in which media and art 
education people could develop a spontane- 
ous dialogue, extended the intensive analy- 
sis of problems and issues. Here, the art 
educator had a structured opportunity to 
tap the rich storehouse of knowledge each 
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of the media specialists brought to the sym- 
posium and to explore each point with con- 
siderable thoroughness. The panel discus- 
sion, including comments and questions from 
the audience, is presented almost in its en- 
tirety in this report. It is interesting to note 
that challr nging and insightful questions 
came from the media people to the art edu- 
cators as well as in the opposite direction, 
as had been anticipated. While it is un- 
doubtedly gratifying to witness the high 
level of interest and awareness of those out- 
side the field in the problems of art educa 
tion, one might wish that the profession 
had a greater body of sophisticated theory 
and reliable findings with which to answer 
those questions. Some solace can be derived 
from the fact that both thoughtful analysis 
and empirical investigation are new to the 
history of art education as compared to most 
other disciplines. Nevertheless, the questions 
of an alert and critical outsider can dispel 
any tendencies towards complacency, a re- 
sult fortunately most conducive to further 
thought and action. 

Following the transcript of the panel dis- 
cussion are the reports of the four group 
seminars. These groups, formed on the basis 
of teaching level, were composed of (1) ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers; (2) super- 
visors; (3) art educators in higher education ; 
and (4) art educators representing research 
interests. The reports were developed as a 
distillation of from four to seven hours of 
group discussion, during which time the 
knowledge and stimulus absorbed from the 
presented papers, the panel and the exposure 
to films, media devices, and media materials 
such as slides, filmstrips, and paperback 
books could be filtered through teaching 
level and individual situation requirements. 
The lack of a commonality of format among 



the reports should indicate the relative re- 
straint of this symposium on the matter 
of structuring of approach. Though a cer- 
tain rigidity of structure in such group 
situations usually promotes efficiency, it may 
also inhibit the latitude of ideas surveyed 
and may deny easy access to unusual ideas. 

The final symposium document represent- 
ed in this report is the evaluation summary 
written and presented at the meeting by 
the project evaluator. In it the evaluator 
reviews the content and procedure of the 
symposium with respect to an assessment of 
their effectiveness. The last section of this 
report attempts to bring together the major 
problems in the uses of newer media by art 
education and some recommendations as to 
future activities which may expand and re- 
fine these uses. While a substantial portion 
of the ideas in this last section stem directly 
from the materials accumulated during the 
symposium, some ideas reflect other aspects 
of project activity. Also, it must be noted 
that this section ultimately represents the 
summation of one person, the author. Need- 
less to say, every effort has been made to 
provide a thorough and impartial abstract 
of the ideas and information brought to 
light during the lifetime of the project. 
Nonetheless, some degree of judgment must 
of necessity be exercised in such a task, if 
only in providing greater emphasis to some 
issues over others. 

A few details of the project symposium 
which do not appear elsewhere in this re- 
port might be worthy of presentation here. 
The symposium was held during the week 
of December 13-17, 1965 in the National 
Education Association Center in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The 50 participants were made 
up of 15 classroom teachers, 15 supervisors, 
10 college teachers and 10 researchers. They 



were selected from amonjr 201 applicants 
according to criteria such as geographical 
location, teaching level, media background 
and dissemination capability. There were al- 
so 66 observers in attendance, 19 of them 
present all 6 days. During the symposium, 
53 films and one videotape were screened; 
21 pieces of media equipment were exhibit- 
ed ; and 38 filmstrips and a number of slides, 
tapes, discs, paperback books, reproductions, 
programmed learning sequences, 8mm loop 
films, transparencies and museum exhibits 
were displayed. The program provided 11 
hours of taped lecture and discussion, in 
addition to the many hours of unrecorded 
committee discussions. 

Although none of the many dissemination 
activities of the project are shown in this 
report, they should, at least, be described 
here since the primary concern of the legis- 
lation under which the project was funded 
is dissemination of media information. The 
dissemination procedure with the greatest 
impact was probably the multi-media (slide- 
film-talk) presentation given by the Project 
Director and appearing as part of the pro- 
gram of each of the four NAEA Regional 
Conventions. 2 As part of that presentation, 
photographs and motion picture film taken 
at the symposium, along with slides donated 
by the exhibitors, were put together into a 
five-minute film by Robert Beeching. This 
film was reduced to 8mm and cartridged 
without charge by Technicolor. A rough es- 
timate of the number of people who saw 
the presentation both at the four regional 
meetings and at other conferences where it 
was given would be between 500 and 600. 
The cartridged film on standard 8mm is now 
available through the NAEA. 

The next substantial attempt at dissemina- 
tion was the April 1966 issue of the official 
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NAEA Journal, Art Education , which was 
devoted to newer media and featured nine 
illustrated articles on facets of the project 
and its subject. A further step, designed to 
provide a basic pool of information on avail- ■ 
able media resources for the profession, was 
the project's development for publication by 
NAEA of the following documents : 



NOTES 

1. National Conference on the Uses of Educational 
Media in the Teaching of Music, sponsored by 
MENC and USOE, December 7-11, 1964. 

■ 2. Dates and places of these meetings were: 
Eastern Regional, Boston, March 16-19; Western 
Regional, Houston, April 2-7; Pacific Regional, 
Asilomar, California, April 8-6; Southeastern Re- 
gional, Tallahassee, April 24-27. 



1) Films on Art (compiled by Alfred 
Humphrys and expanded by the project), 
published December 1965. 

2) Slides and Filmstrips on Art (includ- 
ing 8mm loop films, and transparencies), in 
press. 

8) Printed Materials on Art (including 
reproductions and paperback books), in 
press. 



Whatever one's personal opinion may be 
with respect to the desirability of using 
newer media in the teaching of art, it would 
be difficult to deny that this profession, 
along with all of education, appears to be 
moving increasingly in that direction. There 
are those who regret this development and 
their concerns and integrity must be respect- 
ed if we are to maintain the intellectual 
dignity and freedom we prize so highly. On 
the other hand, it would appear that a con- 
siderable majority of art educators welcome 
the newer media as tools which, when used 
judiciously, can improve the teaching of art. 
In this sense the project can be viewed as an 
attempt by the national association and the 
federal government to help art education 
to turn one of the several corners it needs 
and now wants to turn. 
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THE NEWER MEDIA AND EDUCATION IN THE ARTS 

C. R. Carpenter, Pennsylvania State University 



The time and place are most favorable for 
this symposium on the Uses of Newer Media 
in Art Education. At this time especially 
there is a rapidly growing interest and much 
activity in all of the different forms and 
varieties of the arts. Yearly, increasing 
thousands of people, professionals, amateurs, 
and just common people, actively begin to 
participate in some form of the graphic 
and tine arts. The number of people, whether 
they are producers or consumers, creators 
or appreciators, escalates yearly, perhaps in 
an ' increasing ratio to population growth. 
This place is also propitious for our planned 
discourses on media, methods, potentials, 
r * possibilities for education in the arts, 
here there exists the new National Arts 
and Humanities Foundation established at 
long last to counterbalance the National 
Science Foundation. Here, too, exist sources 
of federal leadership, support, and encour- 
agement for creative new developments in 
the arts, developments far greater in scope 
and purpose than we would have dared imag- 
ine prior to the formulation of the doc- 
trine of the New Frontier and the Great 
Society. This is a good time and place for 
our deliberations and discussions. 

The main task 

The task before us is formidable and ex- 
ceedingly complex. We probably have a 
sense of helping to launch new enterprises 
for education in the arts. Although old and 
with deep roots in human biological origins 
and human history, these aspects of educa- 
tion, nevertheless, have much that is newly 
emerging. Similarly, the “newer” media of 
communication and of instruction are at the 
dawn of their development. Most media, 
whether they essentially involve films, tapes, 
or electronic waves, are in that stage when 
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their novelty is attractive to some people but 
repellent to others. New or old, art forms or 
processes and the media are ubiquitous in 
contemporary society. Whether we speak 
from the viewpoints of the arts or of the 
media relative to education, learning, and 
training, much of our insecurity and un- 
certainty derive from our recent arrivals 
wherever we are. 

I judge that the main task of this sym- 
posium is to explore as deeply and as sys- 
tematically as possible the useful potentiali- 
ties and possibilities of the “newer” media 
or serving, advancing, and improving the 
efforts of those who teach and of those who 
learn in the arts. If this be the main objec- 
tive of the conference, then I would suggest 
that all explorations involve risks of failure 
and that complete success is rare. We may 
expect some successes and more failures in 
our attempts to see the potential and possible 
fits and adaptations of the newer media and 
learning to the skills of artists, or of the 
activities of anyone involved in artistic or 
aesthetic behavior. 

The task before us, as I understand that 
task, is not to resolve the conceptual and 
role conflicts between different people or 
groups of people in the broad field of educa- 
tion for the arts. Let us think about and 
speak to a broad and diverse audience: 
those who train young children to see colors, 
forms, perspectives; those who teach teach- 
ers how to teach artistic literacy to increas- 
ing millions of young students; those who 
train the talented elite to the highest levels 
of excellence in artistic performances; or 
those who communicate with and through 
both the media of the arts and the “newer” 
media of communication, and seek to raise 
the levels of taste in the arts of vast adult 
populations. 
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Let us not, as we proceed to explore the 
reciprocal interactions between the training 
in tite arts, draw boundary lines between 
the producers and consumers, the senders 
and the receivers, the processes of creating 
or producing and the processes of perceiving, 
analyzing, criticizing, and understanding. 
Let ue not divide that which is beet left 
whole , or analyze that which most needs syn- 
thesis and integration. 

Some objectives of education in art 

If I read correctly what educators in the 
arts and related fields have written, the 
many purposes of instruction, training, and 
learning are represented by the following: 

To learn to perceive ; 

To .learn to discriminate in terms of ap- 
propriate value scales and judgements among 
artistic performances and products ; 

To learn different kinds of aesthetic per- 
formances with different materials and art 
media; 

To learn the skills of expression in selected 
forms, structures, and materials; 

To guide individuals into levels of free- 
dom of performance and personal integra- 
tion which result from mastery of materials 
and techniques ; 

To instruct the artistically illiterate so as 
to increase the levels of aesthetic literacy; 

To wage educational campaigns against 
ubiquitous ugliness in the appearance and 
behavior of people and in the environments 
which men both create and destroy ; 

To train the artistically talented elite to- 
ward the limits of excellence in specialized 
performances; 

To provide reservoirs of art products and 
performances which can be appreciated and 
enjoyed by large numbers of deserving peo- 
ple. 



It is perhaps presumptuous for me to at- 
tempt to state a set of objectives for educa- 
tors in the arts or for art educators . 1 I do 
not expect these statements to be accepted. 
I have made these points as a consequence 
of some frustration I experienced after 
searching the literature and finding many 
conflicts and contradictions in what the ob- 
jectives are or should be. Also, I have made 
these points to show the need for such state- 
ments before we can intelligently discuss 
the uses of “newer” media in art education. 
In fact, it would be desirable, and will even- 
tually be necessary, to restate these objec- 
tives, making them more specific and phras- 
ing them to require clearly defined and testa- 
ble performances. 

The purposes of this paper 

The purposes which I hope to serve with 
this initial presentation are the following: 

To begin to set the stage for following 
discussions by outlining general problems 
and propositions which relate to the inter- 
actions of education in the arts and the de- 
velopment and uses of the “newer” media; 

To begin a series of definitions of areas, 
language, and processes which may later be 
of service in our discussions, here and else- 
where; 

To begin to outline the possible roles and 
uses of the “newer” media as we strive to 
see these means for assisting art educators 
to accomplish their defined and accepted 
objectives. 

Finally, I shall not hesitate from time to 
time to state unanswered questions or un- 
solved problems which need answering or 
solving, and which may interest educators 
in the arts as areas of reserach and devel- 
opment. 
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Are as of discourse 

It seems that we are involving ourselves 
in three general areas of discourse: the be- 
havioral sciences, art and aesthetic contin- 
gencies, and the “newer” media. Each of 
these Helds is most complex and each lacks 
a common conceptualisation, a common lan- 
guage, and a unity of purposes. The areas 
are not pure disciplines, for each can be 
reduced to more specific and perhaps funda- 
mental areas or lines of study and scholar- 
ship. Since the areas of subject matter, of 
academic and professional efforts, of sciences 
and arts are pluralistic and are discussed in 
many languages, how are we to manage our 
efforts at interdisciplinary discourse so that 
it will be most stimulating and productive? 

I propose, as a partial solution to this 
problem, to state two sets of generalizations, 
one deriving from the behavioral sciences 
and the other from the field of the media. 
The generalizations will not be on the same 
levels of abstraction or of the same scope. 
They will vary greatly in the degree to which 
evidence can be found to support them; 
hence, some may be classed as hypotheses, 
other are assumptions, and still others as 
propositions. All may be classed as theories 
of some variety or kind. Perhaps none of 
the statements can be called dependable con- 
clusions. All of the statements have been 
selected, by means of a mysterious personal 
logic, from a wide range of alternatives. 
The generalizations that follow are time-, 
space-, and person-limited. Each deserves 
and, it is hoped, will provoke both discus- 
sion and disputation. 

Some pertinent generalizations 
from the behavioral sciences 

The human organism is the product of 
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genetic determinants, adaptability of this 
organism, and organism-environment selec- 
tivity operating over much time ; 

The organic adaptability of the human 
organism is supplemented by the capacities 
for learning and the operation of vast net- 
works of learning processes ; 

Genetic assortments and transmission of 
gene-determiners are paralleled by learning 
—the latter most specifically provides the 
mechanisms for cultural transmission ; 

Changes in the rate and patterns of genet- 
ic transmission from generation to genera- 
tion are relatively slow compared with rate 
and pattern changes which are mediated by 
learning and the resulting culture ; 

A most conspicuous characteristic of 
evolved human behavior is that it acts on 
and modifies the environment, and thus 
brings environmental demands within the 
ranges of man's adaptive capabilities ; 

The human organism's exceptional capac- 
ities lie in those modalities of speech and 
communication; 

Play is a universal modality of behavior in 
young mammals, and play and recreational 
behavior continue on a reduced basis 
throughout the life cycles of most humans. 

In summary 

Learning cultural differentiation and cul- 
tural transmission, language and communi- 
cations, construction and destruction, play 
and recreational investments of surplus ener- 
gies provide the organic behavioral milieu 
for the arts ; 

Different cultures and sub-cultures when 
isolated, from each other always develop 
distinctive forms of communications, pat- 
terns, of actions on and interactions with 
the environment, and distinctive, more or 
less depending on degree and time of separa- 



tion, forms of play and the expenditure of 
surplus energies. 

Differences and similarities : 

The variabilities of the organic, personal 
behavioral and cultural or group behavioral 
characteristics are among the most conspic- 
uous features of man and his societies. Thus- 
ly viewed, that behavior which relates to 
art as performance or art as a product has 
a basis .in those biosocial processes and forces 
(energizing mechanisms and ways of invest- 
ing energies) which are fundamental to all 
human evolution and human activities. 
Hence, artistic activities may well be viewed 
as integral and essential and not as peri- 
pheral and nonessential components of hu- 
man society. Artistic activities like scienti- 
fic and technological activities surely have 
adaptive values for human populations. 

Generally it seems to be agreed that the 
organic as well as the inorganic matter- 
energy systems operate deterministically 
and in ways described by probability mathe- 
matics. It remains to be learned whether 
the descriptive principles of aesthetics or 
the imaginatively creative variabilities of art 
are also subject to deterministic systems 
that are as compelling and limiting; or 
whether more freedom does and should pre- 
vail in this domain of the arts than in the 
sciences and technologies. 

These generalizations are oriented to 
phylogenetic evolution. There can be an- 
other set of generalizations which are closer 
to the work of educators in the arts and 
which are oriented to the ontogenetic or 
individual development and life cycle. Let 
us observe the following possible examples: 

Young children must both mature and 
learn the processes of perceiving, of using 
all the senses for discriminating colors, 
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forms, objects, motion, persons as well as 
interactions and relationships. 

The maturation schedule and the corres- 
ponding learning schedule or rates can be 
charted for an individual child, and norms 
can be statistically charted for populations 
of children in a relatively homogeneous cul- 
ture or sub-culture. 

It would appear to be a reasonable hy- 
pothesis that there are maturational stages 
when instruction is most appropriate and 
learning most productive; when these mat- 
urational stages are missed instructional 
efforts are ineffective, and learning is most 
difficult and stops short of the optimum 
levels of achievement for the individual 
child. For example, the capacity of young 
children for learning languages changes in 
accordance with this hypothesis. 

The response to art objects, the apprecia- 
tion or undertaking of the language of art, 
as well as performace of the skills of an 
art, are interdependent with the growth- 
maturational schedule of an individual. 

The growth schedule of an individual in- 
cludes both organic and sociocultural fac- 
tors. For example, the aesthetically illiter- 
ate adult of thirty-five apparently has low 
possiblities of ever learning to appreciate 
nonobjective painting or the music of a mod- 
ernistic symphony. 

The individual’s artistic behavior varies 
with maturational and growth factors. This 
behavior also varies with both general and 
special abilities, and the educator in the arts 
may urgently need to take into account the 
special artistic abilities of students. 

Questions of importance in this connec- 
tion are the following: What can and should 
be done to train the majority of people of a 
population who lack potentials for moderate 
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or advanced levels of artistic performances 
and the perception, discrimination, under- 
standing and appreciation of the arts? How 
can the artistic literacy of a whole people 
be raised? 

I have attempted to formulate a few 
generalizations to illustrate a biosocial ap- 
proach to providing a rational basis for 
artistic behavoir, and to propose that artis- 
tic behavoir is as basic and fundamental 
as are other modalities of behavior. These 
generalizations, although they are a low or- 
der of theory, may nevertheless provide 
some concepts for discussion and perhaps 
some guidelines for different kinds of in- 
struction in education for the arts. 

Audio-visual theory 

No coherent audio-visual theory seems to 
have been derived from the behavioral 
sciences. There have been a few spurious 
attempts to formulate such theories. The 
basic, nontheoretical facts are that humans 
have sensory-perceptive capacities which 
permit responses to different kinds of energy 
changes such as heat, sound and light waves, 
contact, pressure and kinesthesis, and the 
chemical senses of taste and smell. The 
many senses of the human being, acting 
as separate modalities or in combination, 
depend on the characteristics of the stimu- 
lus situation; they provide possibilities and 
also limits to the ways the individual can 
react to his environment or to materials 
which are formed as arts. 

In the context of these facts the roles and 
functions of the media of communication 
and instruction (I object to classing these 
as “audio-visual”) are the following: 

Examples : 

1. To represent to the person in varying 



degrees of realism-to-abstractions, i.e., on 
the semantic continuum, stimulus materials 
for reactions, interactions, response, learn- 
ing and transformation. Usually these rep- 
resentations are selected and organized for 
special effects and purposes. 

2. To capture a stimulus situation and 
preserve it for repeated use. 

3. To represent stimulus situations so as 
to bring visual and auditory phenomena 
to restructure them for emphasis, or indeed 
within sensory limits. 

Viewed thusly, the media under consider- 
ation are plastic, pliable, and dynamic means 
of recording, selecting, organizing and pre- 
senting or displaying materials of many 
kinds and qualities. These acts can be done 
for many purposes. Media can be used to 
preserve and store information, to serve as 
carriers of information in diffusion or dis- 
semination operations, to provide pleasing 
organizations and sequences of patterns of 
stimulation, or, finally, to provide conditions 
believed to be favorable for learning. This 
last function, especially, relates closely to the 
interest of the educator in the arts. 

Media and modes of communications 

In descriptions and discussions of com- 
munications and media it is useful to dis- 
tinguish modes of stimulus materials from 
the media. The modes of communication 
lie closer to the form and structure of the 
information being conveyed. For example, 
in films the photographic or graphic modes 
may be used. The photographic mode may 
be further broken down into still or motion, 
and color or monochromatic. The medium 
could have been video tape rather than film. 
The modality of sound can be “encoded,” 
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